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THE valued policy law, or what was intended to be such, 
passed both houses of the Minnesota legislature, but had 
been so amended as to leave its phraseology ambiguous 
and liable to various constructions. For this reason it was 
vetoed by the Governor, and we are thus left in doubt as 
to whether or not he would favor a straight-out valued 
policy law. That, however, is not material at present ; the 
legislature having adjourned, he will not be called upon 
speedily to put himself upon record as to the matter. It 
is a satisfaction to know that the iniquitous measure was 
killed, and not necessary to inquire into the motives that 
induced its slaughter. 








THE number and destructiveness of fires for the three 
months past of the present year have kept fully up to the 
standard of last year, if they have not exceeded it. The 
aggregate for the year at the rate thus indicated will be 
almost unprecedented. Every large city and almost every 
section of the country has contributed liberally to the 
national ash heap, while some of the fires have resulted in 
a most lamentable loss of life. The outlook for insurance 
companies is far from promising, and would seem to de- 
mand the adoption of radical measures on their part to re- 
duce the volume of losses. So long as fires are so numer- 
ous and disastrous there is something more involved in the 
situation than a mere question of rates; no schedule that 
can be enforced will bring adequate compensation to the 
companies for the risks they assume ; a reduction of losses 
by improving the risks is a necessity of the situation, and 
also the adoption of methods whereby propertyowners will 
be forced to share their losses with the insuring companies, 
The fires that have already occurred this year have made 
sad havoc with the premium receipts, and nothing but a 
large diminution of losses in the future will leave even a 
chance for profit. Improvement of risks and lessening of 
fire hazards are points that should be most strenuously in- 
sisted upon. 





WE print in our news columns this week a brief synopsis 
of the proposed law for the government of assessment in- 
surance companies that has been prepared by the insur- 
ance committee of the Massachusetts legislature. The 
committee has devoted much time to obtaining informa- 








tion regarding this class of companies, having heard both 
sides of the question as expounded by experts, and the 
bill prepared after much deliberation is well calculated to 
secure the honest management of such companies and 
such fair treatment of members as the system will admit 
of. In case of the failure of any company to fulfill its . 
obligations to its members, the Insurance Commissioner is 
authorized to close up its business. This proposition 
comes nearer to bringing the assessment business under 
official supervision and control than any legislation that 
has yet been suggested, and it is to be hoped that the bill 
will become a law. There can be no objection to giving 
this plan of insurance a fair trial; if it will stand the test 
of experience when honestly and economically conducted, 
it will be the means of doing much good; if it cannot 
stand the test, that fact will be speedily ascertained under 
the operation of the proposed law. But in any event, so 
long as the companies continue to exist, the State hasa 
right to demand that corporations chartered by it and 
seeking public patronage shall be conducted on sound 
business principles and honestly managed in the interests 
of those who put their trust in it. It is not to be presumed 
that this measure is perfect in all respects, but it is so 
much better than any other that has been offered that it 
should have a fair trial; any defects that may be discov- 
ered can be remedied hereafter. 





‘THE death of F.S. Winston, president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, started a batch of wild rumors 
in this city regarding life insurance interests, and these 
took shape on Monday in the form of a dispatch that 
passed over the tape and was telegraphed throughout the 
country, to the effect that the United States Life had 
passed its dividend and was in financial trouble. The 
rumor was promptly refuted on the authority of T. H. 
Brosnan, president of the company, and of Superintendent 
McCall, who characterized the rumor as malicious and 
without foundation in fact. It is singular how reports of 
this nature originate or obtain circulation, but the gossip 
mongers of Wall street show wonderful resources in the 
manufacture of stories calculated to affect the standing of 
financial institutions. The United States Life is one of 
the solid, trustworthy corporations that has weathered the 
storms of many years, increasing its business continually, 
adding to its assets and building up a surplus of a magni- 
tude sufficient to protect its policyholders from every vi- 
cissitude that may threaten the business interests of the 
country. In pursuance of the conservative policy that 
controls the management of the company, the directors at 
their last annual meeting, in accordance with the author- 
ity vested in them, voted to make their dividends to pol- 
icyholders hereafter once in five years instead of doing so 
annually, as has been the practice of recent years. This 
action is in accordance with the views of the best actua- 
ries of the country, who hold that it is only by quinquen- 
nial dividends that exact justice to all policyholders, mak- 
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ing their dividends equal, can be secured. At the present 
time, when all classes of securities have suffered a very 
great shrinkage, that would be a reckless company that 
would undertake to pay as liberal dividends now as it has 
in more prosperous times, when the interest earnings were 


largely in excess of present rates. Nor would it be equit- 
able to pay dividends in accordance with the low rate of 
interest prevailing at present; but exact justice to all 
policyholders would indicate that the average earnings of 
five-year periods is the fairest basis on which to make div- 
idends. . This was formerly the almost uniform practice 
of life companies, to which some of them have returned, 
and in doing so the United States Life has but followed 
the footsteps of others, adopting a policy that gives the 
greatest degree of security to those most interested, the 
policyholders. Another argument in favor of quinquen- 
nial dividends lies in the fact that the companies are re- 
quired to maintain their reserves on a basis of four and 
one-half per cent, while the average rate of interest obtain- 
able at present scarcely exceeds three per cent; this 
makes it necessary to keep as large a surplus as possible, in 
order that the investment of it may make up the deficiency 
in the earnings of the reserve. By making dividends only 
once in five years, the funds that would be employed in 
annual dividends contribute to the earnings of the company. 
That the adoption of this policy some time ago by the 
United States Life should now be brought forward as an 
indication of weakness is an absurdity. The annual report 
of the company for the past year shows that its gross 
assets January 1 were $5,209,637, and its surplus over all 
liabilities $751.250, a financial condition that shows any- 
thing but weakness. 





WHEN THE SPECTATOR suggested its amendment to the underground 
insurance law, to “make it unlawful for a licensed company to pay any 
portion of aloss upon which an unlicensed company was a coinsurer,” 
did it occur to it that the legislature had an equal right to enact a law to 
make it unlawful for any resident of New York to pay any portion of his 
indebtedness for subscription or advertising to THE SPECTATOR, if he ac- 
cepted a subscription or advertisement from ‘‘an Ohio man ?”—Cincin- 
nati Price Current. 


The legislature of this State has not undertaken to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which a private corporation 
shall do business, while it has assumed to do precisely that 
for insurance corporations dealing generally with the public. 
It has gone farther, and said that individuals shall not deal 
with insurance companies of other States not authorized 
to do business in this State. The courts have held that it 
is competent for the legislature to prescribe conditions to 
its corporations, and, this being the case, it unquestionably 
has the right to prohibit a company recognized by it from 
paying a loss to any individual who has not only violated 
the law himself, but aided and abetted corporations of other 
States in doing so. There could be no evasion of an 


honest debt in doing so, for every policy of insurance is 
held subject to the provisions of law, and if such a law 
was on the statute book, every insurer would be bound to 








know that in accepting underground insurance he vitiateg 
all he held in authorized companies. The legislature ang 
the courts make a wide distinction between public ang 
private corporations, whether The Price Current is able to 
see it or not. 





ANNOUNCEMENT was made on Saturday last of the 
death of Frederick Seymour Winston, for the past thirty 
years president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. His death occurred the previous evening at 
Fernandina, Florida, and was the result of an attack of 
paralysis. He had been traveling through the South witha 
party of friends for nearly two months for rest and recrea. 
tion; he had visited the New Orleans Exposition and other 
points of interest, and was on his way home when prostrated 
by the attack which so speedily proved fatal. Mr. Winston 
was in the seventy-ninth year of his age, having been born 
in 1806 at Ballston, N. Y. His early life was spent on a 
farm in the interior of the State, but when about twenty 
years of age he came to this city and engaged as a clerk in 
the dry-goods house of Halsted, Haines & Co., of which 
firm he subsequently became a member. In 1842 the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company came into existence, and 
in 1846 Mr. Winston was elected one of the trustees. Life 
insurance was then comparatively little understood, and 
the business of the company grew but slowly during the 
first few years of its existence. In 1853 Mr. Winston was 
elected president of the company, and from that time for- 
ward devoted all his time and his energies to extending 
its business. Although he had previously made an envi. 
able reputation as a merchant, and stood high in the 
business community, it is in connection with the Mutual 
Life that he achieved a world-wide reputation as an 
able executive officer and a capable and safe financier, 
The spirit of enterprise that he infused into the man. 
agement of the company soon placed it in the 
lead of corporations of this kind, and did more than 
anything else to develop an interest among the people in 
the subject of life insurance. He was indefatigable in de- 
vising new methods of attracting attention to the benefi- 
cence of the system, and in making his company the fead- 
ing exponent of it. The business of the company grew 
steadily and surely under his direction, while it also gained 
a deservedly high reputation for its honorable treatment of 
policyholders. When he became president of the company, 
its total assets scarcely equaled $2,000,000, while now they 
exceed by considerable $100,000,000, making it the largest 
life insurance company inthe world. The labor of handling 
this immense and constantly increasing volume of assets 
devolved largely upon Mr. Winston; he was aided, of 
course, by other members of the board of directors, but to 
him is to be credited the general policy of finance by which 
this sacred trust fund has been governed. Through pe- 
riods of prosperity and adversity, through the crisis of the 
civil war, through periods of financial depression and busi- 
ness panic, when business enterprises of all kinds wer¢ 
being overwhelmed by disaster, Mr. Winston directed the 
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investments of the Mutual Life with such skill and judg- 
ment that they were a constant source of profit to the 
policyholders. The marvelous growth of the company 
during his administration of its affairs, and its wonderful 
immunity from serious disasters, have excited the admira- 
tion of statesmen and financiers in all civilized countries. Mr. 
Winston was thoroughly informed as to the science of life 
insurance, as well as being master of the details of cor- 
porate management, and was foremost in accepting new 
ideas regarding the system, especially such as were calcu- 
lated to extend its benefactions more generally among the 
people. While looking first to the absolute security of 
policyholders, he was inclined to make the necessary exac- 
tions as little burdensome to them as possible. Physically 
Mr. Winston was the picture of robust health, in the prime 
of his life, and as the years stole upon him he bore them 
wonderfully well, continuing to devote himself to his office 
work with the utmost regularity, seldom taking a vacation, 
but proving by his devotion to duty that he was in fact as 
well as name the executive head of the company. He 
had a faculty of surrounding himself with able men in the 
various departments of the business, who were capable of 
carrying out his ideas and contributing to the success of 
the company. Many persons who have attained promi- 
nence in the life insurance business began their apprentice- 
ship in the Mutual Life under the supervision of Mr 
Winston. Mr. Winston has had six children, four of 
whom, two sons and two daughters, together with his 
widow, survive him. The death of the venerable president 
of the Mutual Life will be severely felt, not only by the 
company he has faithfully served for so many years, but 
by the life insurance interest at large. 





A LEGISLATIVE STRIKE. 


HE New York legislature has exhibited a wonderful 
degree of ingenuity during the present session in 
devising ways and means for making what in common 
parlance is designated as “a strike” against insurance in- 
terests. All sorts of bills have been presented, and scarcely 
any branch of insurance has been exempt from the offi- 
cious meddling of ignorant and impecunious legislators. 
Their efforts have, however, been mainly directed against 
life insurance, the hostile measures being aimed both 
against the regular life companies and those that do busi- 
ness on the assessment plan. The former conduct their 
business upon scientific principles that the experience of 
generations has demonstrated to be eminently sound and 
trustworthy; already the business is hedged about by 
legislative requirements that afford the fullest security 
independent of the integrity of company managers, to the 
policyholders, and the funds held in trust by the compa- 
nies are surrounded by every safeguard that should pro- 
tect such a sacred trust. This being the case, further 
legislation regarding the business is both superfluous and 
impertinent. The only possible excuse for the proposed 





interference with the business lies in the fact that it affords 
a possible opportunity to deplete the treasuries of the 
companies in the interests of a very hungry set of unprin- 
cipled legislators and lobbyists. There.is more reason for 
legislation relative to assessment insurance, for the reason 
that the system is unscientific in its conception, providing - 
no safeguards for the funds collected from its members, 

and no guarantee for the fulfillment of the contracts 

entered into ; it is yet in the experimental stages of its ex- 

istence, and what its future may be is entirely problemat- 

ical. While so much uncertainty hangs about it, there is 

reason in some of the attempts that are being made to 

subject it to certain restrictions in the interests of its 

members, who have in good faith put their trust in it. 

But some of the measures introduced at Albany relative to 

assessment insurance are unquestionably in the nature of 
“a strike,” and the managers are expected to at once 
make their appearance in the lobby and dispense portions 
of their easily obtained money among those who are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to receive it. 

The only practical results the strikers have realized thus 
far from their labors is to be found in the adoption by the 
Assembly, on Thursday of last week, of the resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. Williams of Chautauqua county, directing 
the appointment of a committee of five to’investigate the 
subject of tontine insurance as practiced by several of the 
more prominent companies of this State. The basis for such 
resolution its author found in the discussion of the subject 
that has been going on of late in the newspapers; he did 
not pretend to know anything about the matter himself, nor 
had any holder of a tontine policy made complaint regard. 
ing the system; noone had any grievance that he desired 
to have redressed ; but simply because competing insur- 
ance managers had become engaged in a newspaper con- 
troversy regarding this form of insurance, the legislature 
seizes the opportunity to pounce down upon it with an 
investigating committee. This will necessarily subject the 
companies to much annoyance and expense, consuming in 
useless extravagance more or less of the funds that belong 
to the policyholders. It is simply a method of compelling 
the companies to spend money in conducting a defense 
when no defense is necessary, in order that hungry politi- 
cians may reap the benefit of it. Such an investigation 
can do no possible good, nor will it elicit any facts that 
are not already at the command of anyone interested in 
the subject. Tontine insurance is but one of many forms 
of life insurance presented to the public by the responsible 
companies that deal in life indemnity. Like every other 
form, it is simply a business proposition, made the subject 
of a contract between the company issuing it and the 
individual accepting it. Like every other form of insur. 
ance, it has its advocates and its opponents; it has been 
subjected to criticism at various times, and has been ably 
defended by many of the ablest life insurance actuaries and 
experts in the country ; without such endorsement it could 
not have been put forth by the companies, for it is the 





professional actuaries who decide upon the merits of every 
form of insurance that may be proposed, and unless they 
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are convinced that a plan submitted is based upon scien- 
tific principles and will stand the test of practical experi- 
ence, it is rejected. The tontine principle has received 
their approval as a form of insurance desirable to a certain 
class of persons. Neither they nor the companies issuing 
it recommend it as desirable for every person needing life 
insurance. The same companies issue other forms which 
they recommend to some intending insurers in preference 
to the tontine, according to their circumstances and condi- 
tion. Some persons will prefer an endowment to a life 
policy, while others will take a tontine in preference to 
either. It is entirely a matter of contract, and the indi- 
vidual accepting it is pretty sure to understand its nature. 
This being the fact, it is a piece of impertinence for the 
legislature to attempt to interfere in the matter. They 
might with a great deal more propriety investigate the 
buying and selling of tea, sugar, coffee, etc., for there is 
far more reason to question the quality of the article form- 
ing the basis of the transaction. There is no deception 
practiced regarding tontine policies; on the contrary, the 
agents selling it are very careful to explain all its peculiari- 
ties and advantages with a degree of prolixity that leaves 
nothing to the imagination; if they exaggerate, as sales- 
men generally are prone to do, there is the contract in plain 
black and white, and every man accepting it knows that 
the contract he signs will govern, not the verbal representa- 
tions of the agent. If there is anything of an immoral 
nature in the tontine form of insurance, it is, of course, 
contrary to public policy and should be suppressed; but 
against such a supposition is arrayed the experience of the 
companies, the testimony of numerous actuaries and ex- 
perts, and the fact that it has been accepted by thousands 
of shrewd, practical business men. Furthermore, it has 
had the approval of the insurance officials of all the States 
wherein these companies do business for many years past. 
That the New York legislature, of all legislative bodies in 
the country, should at this late day be troubled in con- 
science and manifest a sensitiveness on the subject, is 
something wonderful. It is like calling upon the wolves 
to protect the sheep from the shepherd’s dog. Common 
report attributes the origin of this raid on the life com- 
panies to John F. Smythe, of unsavory reputation, whose 
record as Insurance Superintendent of this State was a 
stench in the nostrils of respectable people. It will be 
remembered that he was barely saved from impeachment 
by the partisan vote of members of his political party in 
the legislature, and that on the eve of his retiring from 
office he attempted to raid the Mutual Life in the interests 
of a few of his political henchmen. The dignified and de- 
fiant stand then taken by the officers of that company de- 
feated his purposes at that time, for which he has never 
forgiven the life insurance interest. 

The companies interested will have nothing to fear from 
this investigation ; they have sought to give the greatest 
publicity to their plans of insurance, including the tontine, 
and will be thankful, no doubt, for the advertising the 
proposed examination will give them. If the committee 
appointed expects to be bought up by the companies, they 
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will find themselves mistaken, for the managers will not 
consent to be blackmailed even by the State legislature. 
Whatever information that body wants from them, it can 
doubtless have; but so long as legislators hang about the 
company offices, the companies’ treasuries will be doubly 
guarded. 

The investigating committee organized at Albany on 
Monday, held another session Friday and came down to 
New York on Tuesday night, holding their first meeting 
here at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Wednesday morning, 








TONTINE INSURANCE. 


The State legislature having, by resolution adopted under peculiar cir. 
cumstances, appointed a committee to investigate the tontine plan of 
insurance, a word of explanation seems proper as to what the term tontine 
means when applied to practical life insurance. Probably much of the 
criticism that has been made against this plan would have been avoided 
if the word tontine had not been adopted to designate this particular form 
of life insurance. The adapter of this plan no doubt hit upon this title 
because the popular definition of the term implied that considerable profit 
might be expected by holders of such policies. As a matter of fact, there 
is very little about the tontine plan that partakes of the nature of the 
original tontines, which were formerly in use in Europe and have been 
adopted in certain instances in the United States. For example, the old 
Tontine Coffee House combination in New York was organized under the 
old plan of tontines, in accordance with which the members were divided 
into classes according to their ages, and individually subscribed a certain 
sum, which was invested so as to produce an annual revenue to be divided 
among the survivors. In each successive year the number of the living 
became less and the revenue was concentrated upon a smaller 
number of survivors until the expiration of the tontine period, when the 
accumulations were divided. The principal motive of those who origin. 
ated the modern tontine forms of life insurance in America was to meet 
an objection frequently made by persons invited to insure their lives, and 
which had been expressed popularly by the saying that ‘‘a man must die 
to win” on an insurance policy. It is a recognized fact that those who 
insure their lives and pay one, two or three annual premiums and then 
die, secure an investment for their families involving a very large profit, 
while those who live out a long term of years sometimes pay more into 
the company than their heirs receive. If there is any gambling in life in- 
surance, it would appear that it was to be found ina transaction of this 
kind more than in one which would tend to equalize the returns more 
nearly among all participants. We need not stop, however, to argue this 
question, because it has long since been decided by courts and moralists 
that there is no element of gambling in the ordinary life insurance con- 
tract. The difference between ordinary life insurance and the tontine plan, 
as practically applied to life insurance, consists in two essentials : first? that 
those who die during the tontine period covered by the policy receive no 
dividends, but simply the face of their policies in full ; and those who give 
up their policies during the same period, receive neither dividends nor 
surrender value, but the fund created by the reservation of these dividends 
and surrender values is applied to the benefit of those who persist in pay- 
ing their premiums during the contracted period, among whom the accumu- 
lations thus secured are divided. By this method they are in a measure 
compensated for their faithful adherence to the policy contract and the 
steady payments of money through a series of years. Because those with- 
drawing during the tontine period forfeit the reserve on their policies, it 
has been contended by certain companies opposed to the plan that there 
is an element of gambling in this form of insurance. But in order to 
sustain this position, it is necessary to establish the point that the reserve 
in each case is the property of the individual policyholder. This is 
denied by a large majority of actuaries, who claim that the reserve fund 
can only be treated in the aggregate, and that when it comes to be divided 
among individual policyholders, the whole principle of reserve is under- 
mined. 

Another important point is involved here, and bears potently on this 
question, It is admitted by all life insurance experts that a person with- 
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drawing from a life insurance company inflicts an injury upon the persist- 

embers, not only because it disturbs the actuarial calculations, but be- 
cae the best lives are most likely to withdraw and the impaired ones to 
oe All life insurance men are in accord in the conviction that every 
tales policyholder should be charged something for the injury in- 
ficted by withdrawal. But the problem of how much he should be 
charged is a question of policy and not of mathematical calculation. No 
data is available nor can any rule be applied to ascertain the surrender charge 
with any degree of certainty, except the application of good judgment 
guided by experience. But it is fair to assume that the best method is that 
which imposes a sufficient penalty on those withdrawing to reduce the num- 
ber of withdrawals to a minimum, and in that way secure to the largest pos- 
sible number of widows and orphans the benefit of life insurance. That this 
is precisely what the tontine plan does is maintained by its advocates. 
This form of insurance discourages the desire to withdraw by offering the 
greatest encouragement to continue premium payments with a view to 
realizing the greatest benefits in the future, and inflicts a heavy penalty 
upon those who do withdraw. The experience of the companies, it is 
maintained, demonstrates that more people adhere to the tontine policies 
than to the ordinary life forms. The tontine plan is favorably regarded 
by a large portion of the public, and those companies which pursue the 
plan in its various forms are securing a lion’s share of the business. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the public does not possess an intelligent 
knowledge of the tontine plan, nor the underlying principles governing 
such forms of insurance. There have been notable modifications and im- 
provements made in the tontine plan since its first adoption, decidedly in 
the interest of policyholders. The companies issuing these policies have 
not obstinately adhered to the first forms, but they have adapted to it a 
system of surrender value, in accordance with the laws of the State of New 
York as applied to ordinary policies, By this means they remove the 
objection which some timid persons have felt to the tontine plan in regard 
to the forfeiture of reserves, and are still able to accumulate profits to a 
sufficiently large extent to amply reward persistent policyholders. This 
modified form goes under the name of the semi-tontine, non-forfeiting 
limited tontine and five-year distribution policies, and in such forms the 
tontine plan is claimed to be unassailable even by the class of objectors 
already referred to. Inthe application of the tontine plan the practice 
has been encouraged to take advantage of the largest averages attain- 
able. All policies with the same length of tontine periods, no matter in 
what year issued, have been classified together for the purpose of 
ascertaining the rate of dividends to be paid, and the plan is thus de- 
scribed ; 


Rates of interest, of mortality, of lapses and of management expenses are as 
sumed, approximating to the actual as nearly as possible. On the bases of these 
rates a calculation of what will be the surplus on policies taken out at every age 
and at the end of every year during the tontine period is made, and tables of esti- 
mated surplus formed. With these tables it is easy at the end of each year to calcu- 
late the expected surplus on each tontine policy in force. The total of such 
expected surplus, when compared with the total actual surplus as shown by the 
valuation of the tontine policies, gives a ratio of the expected to the actual surplus ; 
and applying this ratio to the estimated surplus by the tables on policies just ma- 
turing, the actual surplus to which policyholders are entitled is thus ascertained. 
The actual surplus for each policy whose tontine term is not ended, could of course 
be calculated in the same way by applying the ratio to the estimated surplus on 
them as given by the tables. 


There is no mystery surrounding the tontine plan. The companies 
that practice it have done their utmost to secure the greatest pub- 
licity for it as a method of commending it to intending insurers and se- 
curing business. It might be well to set forth in further detail that under 
the progressive semi-tontine form, the insured agrees to pay the premiums 
in full, foregoing dividends for a period agreed upon, say either ten, fifteen 
or twenty years, representing the tontine period, and during this period, 
if he withdraws after paying two or three annual premiums, he is entitled 
to a paid-up policy, according to the laws of New York, precisely as 
though his policy was an ordinary life policy. At the end of the term dur- 
ing which dividends are forborne, the accumulated profits arising not 
only from savings on policies which have continued in force, but on those 
which have become death claims (death claimants having received the face 
of the policy alone, without dividends), and whatever saving accrues, 
under the New York State rule for surrender value, on such policies 
that have been withdrawn—the profit from all these sources is 
divided, by accurate mathematical calculation, among the policies as they 





reach expiration, after the various tontine terms. The result of this is 
that the beneficiaries of those who have died within the period receive the 
face of their policies,and consequently must get a very heavy return for the 
money paid in, by the very limitation of the term, while those who outlive the 
period receive their share of the accumulations as a compensation for 


having made more payments than the ones who died early, while ; 


those who have broken their contract and withdrawn are given an equit- 
able consideration for past premium payments. Tontine insurance 
has been in vogue for many years; there are evidences of its increasing 
popularity as time passes, and the present discussion and agitation of the 
subject is apt to bring it more prominently to public attention. All who 
are interested in the matter are advised to acquaint themselves with the 
general principles governing this form of insurance, and not to be misled 
by statements emanating from competitors or from persons interested in 
discrediting it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


Investigation of Tontine Insurance Ordered—The Committee Selected to Do the Work 
—A Connecticut Mutual Agent One of the Investigators—Ex-Superintendent 
Smythe Alleged to be in the Scheme—Harper Again in Albany—Fidelity and 
Casualty Bill—Street Railroad Insurance—Real Estate Title Insurance Proposed 
—Reduction of Capital of Fire Companies—The Squabbles in the Assembly 
J/nsurance Ci itt Building Law. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The resolution for the investigation of the tontine system of -insurance 
was put through the Assembly under a combination of peculiar charac- 
ters. The speaker lent his assistance to it the best that he knew how, and 
ruled in the interest of the conspirators at every stage. The boys were 
hungry, and they thought that they saw in this scheme, put up by the 
former Superintendent of Insurance, John F. Smythe, a chance to make a 
raise and rushed for it. The combination got seventy-eight votes. This 
has given them great courage, and they imagine themselves strong 
enough now to fight the whole world. All manner of schemes have been 
talked over since, and numerous raids planned, not only on insurance, 
but other matters, They have got it into their heads now that the invest- 
ments of the funds by insurance companies need looking into, and are 
talking about an exploring expedition in that quarter. Some of those 
who joined in this last raid in support of the resolution are, however, 
in the dumps. They were promised places on the committee, and did 
not get there. They feel that they have been fooled, and have not been 
given the opportunity that they were promised, to help pull the supposed 
chestnuts out of the fire. 

The committee was appointed on Friday, and consists of Julian T. 
Williams, chairman, of Chautauqua ; John Raines of Ontario; Alden W. 
Berry of Fulton; George W. Greene of Orange, and Peter H. McCann 
of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Williams is the only member of the insurance committee placed on 
the special committee. It was considered strange that he, a member of 
the insurance committee, should move for a special committee, and that 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Bailey, Van Allen, Storm and Clark 
of that committee should vote for the special instead of for the insurance 
committee to make the investigation. But an inquiry in regard to the 
cause developed the fact that there has been several controversies in the 
secret sessions of the insurance committee over the bill in its hands re- 
lative to tontine insurance, in which a majority opposed its being reported, 
but those in favor of reporting it, and were defeated, voted in favor of the 
special committee making the investigation. This explains why they 
voted against their own committee. Some of them expected to be placed 
on the special committee, but got left, and are grumbling. They imagine 
that they see someone else getting the prize. Their last hope, and of 
those who voted for the investigation, is that the special committee will 
bring in a strong bill against the tontine plan, one that the companies 
will be obliged to fight, and then their recompense will come, It is a 
nice scheme, but will it work? They expect Smythe to steer them. 

Mr. Williams, the chairman of the special committee, is a native of 
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Dunkirk, and in his fifty-seventh year. He is a graduate of a medical 
college at Castleton, Vermont; was a member of the Assembly in 1864, 
and an active lobbyist for several years afterwards; like several others 
who have come to Albany from Chautauqua, obtained an unsavory repu- 
tation, but of late years has taken a prominent part in the Chautauqua 
Camp Meeting Association, and played the role of reform, until the 
people out there were induced to trust him once more. He has fallen 
into bad company since his return to Albany, and his friends, if they are 
wise, will take him back to the camp meeting grounds before he is beyond 
redemption. 

John Raines was born in the pleasant village of Canandaigua, is about 
forty-five years old and a lawyer and insurance agent. He served in the 
Assembly of 1881 and 1882, and was a member of the insurance commit- 
tee the latter year. Mr. Raines is one of the orators of the Assembly, 
and is an agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life, the company which has 
stirred up the agitation of the tontine system. 

Alden W. Berry was born in Fulton county, and is about forty-four 
years old. He has no profession ; has been aclerk. He also served as 
clerk of the committee on railroads nine years ago; been clerk of the 
board of supervisors of his county, and a member of the board; isa 
bachelor, and has some means, which he inherited. 

George W. Greene of Orange county is a native of that county, about 
fifty-two years old, and a lawyer, residing at Goshen. He has been spe- 
cial county judge of his county, and several times presented by the Dem- 
ocrats of his county to the convention for the nomination for Supreme 
Court judge; is one of the ablest lawyers in the Assembly ; was elected 
to the Forty-first Congress, but turned out by the Republicans and his 
seat given to C. H. Van Wyck, nowa United States Senator from Ne- 
braska. It is stated that he, as a lawyer, has been professionally em- 
ployed in suits against one of the companies or a claim under a tontine 
policy. 

Peter H. McCann is a native of Ireland and is thirty-two years old ; 
was at one time in the employ of A. T. Stewart, but for several years has 
been a journalist and three years the Albany correspondent of The 
Star. In 1879 he was the nominee of the Greenback Labor Party for 
Secretary of State. 

Such is the composition of the committee that is to do the investiga- 
tion. The chairman has been in New York since Friday, looking the 
field over, getting ready for work. The committee held its first meeting 
here to-day, and has decided to go to work at once. 

E. B. Harper and his assistant have been here again, making strenuous 
efforts to defeat Mr. Roesch’s bill confining the assessment associations 
to the dues and admission fees for their expenses, The bill has been 
amended so as to include admission fees as well as dues, but still Harper 
fights it and insists that if these associations cannot use the mortuary fund 
to pay expenses, they will have to go out of business. No further pro- 
gress was made on the bill. Harper thinks that he has it beaten, but its 
advocates propose to test the House on the measure. 

The Senate has passed the bill sent here by the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, requiring companies of that class which do more than one kind 
of insurance to deposit with the department $50,000 for each kind of busi- 
ness transacted by the company. 

The bill amending the general fire insurance statute, so as to enable the 
horse-railroad companies to establish a company of their own, has been 
entirely changed. A bill for the incorporation of horse-railroad insur- 
ance companies has been substituted for the original bill and reported. 
The surface railroad men state that the regular fire insurance companies 
charge them such a high rate for insuring their property that the resort to 
a mutual company of their own has become a necessity. 

The Senate committee has reported Senator Coggershall’s bill for the 
protection of persons insured against the loss or damage by fire or other 
casualty which relates to the notice that the companies shall give before 
canceling a policy. He pressed the same bill in the Senate last year. 

The Assembly committee has had quite a tussle over the bill relative to 
the reduction of capital stock of fire and marine insurance companies, but 
finally those who opposed the raid on the insurance companies under the 
tontine resolution triumphed over the other set, and reported the bill. 
This controversy and that on the tontine bill have developed anything but 
a harmonious insurance committee in the Assembly, and are indications 
that there is an element in that committee that is thinking about and work- 
ing more for a dividend in Albany than for the good of the policyholders or 
those interested in legitimate insurance, Fortunatel y, that element has been 


kept in a minority in the committee thus far, 
hand. 

The bill to continue the tax on foreign and other State insurance jee 
panies for the benefit of the old benevolent fire department fund, has also 
been reported in the Assembly. 

A bill has been introduced in both houses, for the organization of com 
panies for insuring and guaranteeing real estate titles and mortgages, and 
insuring the owners of real estate against loss by reason of defective titles 
and other incumbrances. It allows any five or more persons to Organize 
a title insurance company, with the approval of the insurance department, 
to which they shall make full and detailed reports each year. No com, 
pany to be organized with a capital less than $150,000, nor to exceed 
$1,000,000, The bill is devoted to the details and requirements for the 
organization and management of the companies, and enumerates th: 
points which shall be reported to the department in each annual re. 
port. 

The new building law for New York city has been ordered to third 
reading in the Senate, and is liable to pass at an early day. 

The opposition made to the bill regulating the height of buildings in 
accordance to the width of the street on which the building is located, is 
likely to defeat that measure. It has, however, been reported in the 
Senate. DEAcon, 

ALBANY, March 30. 


but may yet get the upper 





ENGLISH INSURANCE MATTERS. 


Analysis of Investments by English Life Offices—Changes in the Personnel of Leading 
Insurance Companies—A Wave of Peculation Sweeping Over the Country—The 
Fire Insurance Reserve Question—English Commissions—Improvement in Fire 
Losses—The All-Devouring Heating Apparatus—Deficiencies of the Fire Extin. 
Luishing System of the Metropolis—Openings for American Enterprise in London, 


/ [From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

/ The investments of the English life offices, an analysis of which can 
now be made from the returns filed at the Board of Trade, are not one whit 
better than those of the American offices which have been selected for at. 
tack. Forty-one per cent of the gross assets of the whole of the com. 
panies, or in round numbers say £ 70,000,000 sterling, or in the neighbor. 
hood of $345,000,000, are invested in mortgages. It is well known now 
what these mortgages are. An authoritative statement placed the amount 
loaned by life companies and banks on real estate in the United Kingdom 
at the beginning of the year at £200,000,000 sterling. It was shown that 
reduced rents, void holdings and depreciation generally had practically 
annihilated the margin between marketable value and encumbrance, A 
carefully compiled statement of estates put up for sale to pay mortgages 
held by insurance companies and banks gave the amounts bid and real- 
ized as less than the sums advanced. In nearly every case where trust- 
worthy data could be gathered, it was ascertained that the revenue derived 
from encumbered lands was barely sufficient to cover interest, law 
charges, repairs and necessary outlay. In very few instances were the 
ewners receiving an income from their property. Insurance men here 
have come to the conclusion that it will not do to openly attack the char- 
acter of the United States life offices doing business here, through their 
investments. The Mutual and Equitable of New York would have no 
difficulty, if they cared to descend to that mode of doing business, in 
showing that the investments of American life offices—to say the 
least—compare very favorably with those of Great Britain. A fraction 
Over twelve per cent of the whole sum invested by the English companies 
is lent on railway and other debentures and preference stocks. Itis 
claimed that these securities are of a less speculative character than simi- 
lar investments in the States, but non-payment of dividends and furious 
stock gambling‘are by no means unknown in the home markets. I re- 
member seasons of panic on the London Stock Exchange more disastrous 
and far-reaching in their ill effects than anything ever experienced in the 
“States, not excepting 1873. 

A great many changes are being made in the personnel of the large of- 
fices, especially in the branches. In Birmingham alone four managers of 
leading companies resigned and were replaced by others in less than 4 
month. The competition between rival companies has assumed suc¢h pro- 
portions that the position of branch manager of one of the great com- 





peting concerns is becoming well nigh intolerable to men of the old 
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school, One of the results is that individuals up to the required standard. 
——gogbining local and social influence with unlimited capacity for work and 

“1 ness to stand any amount of bullying, are gradually finding their 
pvc other pursuits. Instead of one man uniting in his own person 
vi ihe qualifications of a model branch manager, companies usually have 
: oint two men now—one as figure-head to do the ornamental, the 
ot " local and social influence, and the other, the real worker, to coach 
og keep him informed, correct his mistakes, and worry through 
generally on a reduced salary. Such a division of work and responsibil- 
ity is not new, but it is becoming the rule rather than the exception in 
Great Britain. It is noteworthy, too, in the matter of salaries, that the 
tendency is steadily downward as regards the practical men, and steadily 
upwards as regards the dummies. Another point will occur to anyone 
brought much into contact with offices on both sides of the Atlantic, 
namely, the deterioration in the character of the men chosen for confidential 
positions, cashiers and so forth. Not so long ago it was the thing to look 
upon the United States as the paradise of insurance rogues, thieves and 
vagabonds, The British insurance official was regarded as a being quite 
beyond the rest of the world in the way of integrity and all the virtues. 
But of late a perfect wave of dishonesty appears to have rolled over the 
insurance world in this country. I question whether there is a single in- 
surance manager in Great Britain this year who has not been more or less 
troubled with an outbreak of peculation somewhere or other within his 
jurisdiction, Instances without number have come to my knowledge 
since the beginning of the year. There is this difference between rob- 
beries from insurance companies that come to light in the States and in 
Great Britain: In the republic, the daily newspapers are large, and there 
is always room for something more, especially something of the crimin:l 
sort; in Great Britain there is usually less reading matter than advertis- 
ing, and the struggle is not to fill but to exclude. There is another differ- 
ence, Persons occupying places of trust here generally have relatives, 
who will sacrifice almost anything rather than allow the truth to be known. 
Men of the same class in the States are less dependent on friends, and 
not infrequently are left to fight the battle of life from the time they leave 
school. But the result to the insurance companies is the same ; frauds by 
cashiers of insurance companies are as severely felt, and relatively as 
numerous, at the present time in Great Britain as ever they were in the 
United States. 

Readers of insurance literature are aware that for a considerable time 
the subject of fire reserve has been more or less warmly discussed on this 
side of the water. Leading actuaries, any time the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, have kept the discussion alive, and plans without number have been 
proposed dealing with the question. Among other suggestions is the estab- 
lishment of an insurance bureau at the Board of Trade, chargedwith the duty 
of examining the accounts of companies and seeing a reserve, to be fixed 
by law, duly provided for. In the course of the criticisms of the various 
plans proposed, some facts of interest have come to light, among them some 
as to the commissions paid to agents for securing business. It appears 
that leading companies which have made low commissions a point with 
insurers, have actually been the greatest offenders in this respect, con- 
cealing the payment of extra commission under other heads. The majority 
of respectable companies, however, are found to average fifteen per cent 
commission, It was supposed that the reinsurance companies did busi- 
ness at this rate, but a London paper gives the British at 26.38 per cent, 
Glasgow and London at 22.85, and United at 21.69. 

Fire losses the past year have been unprecedented in the history of in- 
Surance in this country, but the first two months of the new year show a 
decided improvement and contrast favorably with the corresponding 
period of 1883. An examination of the classes of risks which have 
Suffered most severely shows a singular increase of fires among churches, 
chapels and religious buildings generally, and careful managers are over- 
looking the various styles of heating apparatus in their respective dis- 
tricts. An appraiser of a £5000 loss in the south of England tells me 
that in every building inspected by him where there was a heating appa- 
ratus, he found either that the apparatus was wrongly described in the 
policy or the conditions of the policy had in some way or other been in_ 
fringed. Inno single instance, however, had payment been refused. A 
reputation for liberal treatment is one of the first objects aimed at by the 
management of successful English companies. In the entire country, out 
of 28,830 fires reported in ten years, 3883, or nearly one-seventh, were from 
defective heating apparatus, flues, hearths, or defects in fireplaces and 
causes of a similar character. In the metropolitan district, out of 2289 





fires in the year, 650 are sef¥down as unknown, leaving 1639 accounted 
for. Of these 146 were from defects in flues, 65 from overheated flues, 
41 from overheated stoves, 10 from overheated boilers, 154 from sparks, 
either of fire or candle, 189 from escape of gas and defects in gas fixtures, 
142 from candles, 94 from children playing with lucifers, 66 from hot 
ashes, 226 from accidents with spirit lamps, 228 from lights of various 
kinds thrown down. Airing linen caused 33 fires; boiling over fat, oil, 
etc., 38 ; lucifers, besides 94 mentioned above as caused by children play- 
ing with lucifers, 28 ; lime and kiln accidents, 13; gas stoves, 26; spon- 
taneous ignition, 14. The remainder are not worth mentioning. As 
compared with 1883, the increase was 145, and as compared with the 
average of the previous ten years the increase was 531. Captain Shaw, in 
his annual report, thanks the water companies for their general efficiency, 
but the number of cases in which the water arrangements were unsatisfac- 
tory was 43. A fairly good experience of the fire systems of London, New 
York, Montreal, Toronto, Milwaukee and Chicago justifies me in saying 
that Captain Shaw’s report is noteworthy rather for what it omits than for 
what it contains. Captain Shaw knows perfectly well that the fire extin- 
guishing system of the metropolis is so atrociously bad that a conflagra- 
tion far less severe than Chicago had in 1871 would be utterly beyond the 
power of the department to cope with in the little city proper alone, to say 
nothing of the vast districts teeming with population, factories, ware- 
houses and stocks in the eastern manufacturing section, or the dock 
region, or in South London, the latter containing nearly 2,000,000 souls. 
Among the foreign companies competing with the home institutions for 
fire business is a Belgian concern, Les Assurances Belges Cie. The com- 
pany is stated to be getting a good footing among foreign merchants, 
although its subscribed capital is of the smallest, only £140,000. Its 
London office is offering liberal inducements to agents to place their sur- 
plus lines in the company. The Patria-Belgica Insurance Company of 
Brussels and the National Insurance Company of Toulouse, France, are 
also pushing business here energetically and making some headway 
among continental firms having branches in London. Speaking of com- 
panies other than English doing busiaess here, I venture to offer the 
opinion that there is an opening for a wide-awake, progressive, liberal 
American accidental insurance company with new and popular features and 
capable of making itself felt. The business is badly cut up under 
present circumstances, but the English companies fall so far short of the 
American in attractive elements, that I feel sure a success quite equal to 
that attained by the New York life offices would reward well-directed 
efforts to establish a London branch of a first-rate accidental company 
willing to spend enough money to make its claims known the length and 
breadth of the land. W. D. 
Lonpon, March 21, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Assessment Insurance in Massachusetts, 
A CORRESPONDENT at Boston, under date of March 23, writes regarding 
the crisis in assessment insurance history in Massachusetts, as follows : 

An important step in assessment insurance in Massachusetts, which 
has been threatened by the events of the last year, is brought close at 
hand by the bill which the insurance committee reported to the House of 
Representatives this afternoon. It will, if adopted, make a revolution in 
the methods of the associations which are trying to do an honest busi- 
ness ; it will drive out and keep out all fraudulent concerns, and, most 
important of all, it will put the assessment system itself upon thorough 
trial. In the insurance department and among the old line companies, it 
has become evident that assessment insurance has reached a degree of 
popularity where the merits of the plan must have a fair test. If it has 
come to stay, say the insurance men, it is best to know it now. If it has 
inherent self-destroying forces, the public should know it. 

During the past year many philanthropic benefit and aid associations 
have been chartered under the State law. Some of them have already 
proved to be fraudulent, and not long ago the ‘‘ grave-yard ” insurance 
fraud had a run in New Bedford. Commissioner Tarbox did not know 
his powers under the law, for it never contemplated irsurance of this 
sort. His correspondence with Attorney-General Sherman resulted in no 
action. The insurance sharpers were encouraged so much by the defeat 
of the attempt last winter to regulate their business, that Commissioner 
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Tarbox has publicly cautioned people agai#f$t them. This winter the mat- 
ter has been managed shrewdly and successfully so far. A vast amount 
of evidence, and some of it making a bad showing for what was supposed 
to be one of the best-assessment companies of the State, was collected, 
and many private meetings have been held for consultation. In conse- 
quence, the committee’s bill has a unanimous support, though one of the 
members was last year a long distance from his apparent position to-day. 
Before reporting the bill, the committee submitted it to a careful revision 
by the Insurance Commissioner and Attorney-General. Consequently it 
comes to the legislature with a peculiar strength which almost insures its 
enactment. Possibly the fraudulent associations may successfully raise 
the cry of favoritism to the old line companies, but it is not probable. 
Below are the leading features of the bill. 

Beginning with a statement of what shall be construed to be an assess- 
ment contract, and exempting from that term all lodge or fraternal sys- 
tems (thereby avoiding the opposition of the Odd Fellows, Masons, 
Knights of Honor, and the countless minor organizations), it provides 
that the seven or more persons who may form a corporation shall not 
begin business until at least 200 written applications for their insurance, 
with one full-paid mortuary assessment, have been received, and until the 
Insurance Commissioner has given them a certificate of approval. When 
the Insurance Commissioner is satisfied that any assessment corporation 
is proceeding illegally or fraudulently, he may proceed against it. Sec- 
tion five is the strength of the bill and makes a complete revolution in the 
methods of assessment business. If the system can endure the test, it 
may be regarded as permanent. Every policy or certificate issued by an 
assessment corporation, promising a payment upon death, sickness or 
accident, must namea specified sum; and if it is not paid in full when due, 
the debt shall be a lien upon all the property, effects and bills receivable 
of the corporation. If the debt is not paid within thirty days of the date 
when it is due, the Commissioner shall notify the corporation to issue no 
more certificates until the full amount is paid. Hitherto it has often hap- 
pened that the insured or his family would not get the amount for which 
he supposed he was insured—perhaps only a small fraction of it. He 
might get the full assessment, but a contribution expected to realize $5000 
might net only $500. It will be a sharp test to make the corporations pay 
the full amount. Section six re-enforces section five. After the Commis- 
sioner has given the required notification, he must iavestigate the condi- 
tion of the corporation, having full power to send for persons and papers 
and to examine any of its officers, agents or policyholders under oath, If 
he is satisfied that it cannot pay all its debts within three months of the 
original default, steps must be taken to wind up the concern. 

The much-vexed question of a fund is settled by providing for an 
‘* emergency fund” equal to the amount of one death assessment on all 
the policyholders. This is a favor to the system, as it allows a small 
accumulation to help tide them over a hard place, Section nine, which 
proposes to close the door against all outside fraudulent companies, is as 
strict in its way as sections five and six. Corporations from other States, 
to be admitted to this State, must comply with all the essential conditions 
imposed on Massachusetts corporations, and must also file here, among 
other documents, ‘‘a certificate, under oath, of its president and secre- 
tary, that it is paying, and for the twelve months then next preceding has 
paid, the maximum amount named in its policies or certificates in full.” 
Whenever it fails to pay thus in full, it shall be excluded from the State, 
and that fact shall be advertised. States imposing obligations upon cor- 
porations from this State will be met by like obligations upon their cor- 
porations doing business here. ‘‘Grave-yard insurance” is positively 
forbidden under penalty of forefeiture of the policy, and no person can 
be insured who is over sixty years of age. Complete supervision over all 
assessment companies is given to the Insurance Commissioner and annual 
returns are to be required, the same as of the old companies, Many 
minor provisions are in the bill, but these are the chief. 





The Massachusetts Fire and Marine Report. 
‘THE extracts given below are from the text of the fire and marine report 
of John K. Tarbox, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts : 
THE FIRE WASTE. 


The estimated value of property destroyed by casualty fire in the United States, 
in 1884, is $110,000,000; larger by several millions than in 1883, and the largest of 
any year except the years of the historic conflagrations in Boston and Chicago, 





and equal to a large fraction—perhaps a sixth part—of the entire savings of the 
productive industry of the country for the year. That such should be the fact in the 
face of the public and private efforts of recent years to protect property from these 
perils, excites a natural surprise and disappointment. 

Whether fire losses increase disproportionately to the increase of insurable prop- 
erty values is disputed, and is not of radical moment to determine. The Sufficient 
fact for our purpose is that the fire waste is a fearful ravage upon our common pros. 
perity and demands our best resources to combatit. This, not especially as an 
insurance question of principal concern to insurers, but upon broad consideration 
of the public welfare. 

A competent and intelligent commentator has compiled some statistics of much 
interest from the returns made to the New York Insurance Department for a series 
of years. One of his prepared tables is given below: 


TABLE SHOWING FIRE RISKS IN FORCE, FIRE LOSSES AND THE PERCENTAGE 
OF Loss TO AMOUNT AT RISK, FOR TWENTY-FOUR YEARs. 


























Year. Fire Risks in Force. Fire Losses. sg 
SNE cd sina spaamandewegaie $1,345,004,487 $8,450,969 63 
1,258,972,728 7,665,985 61 
1,373,706,641 8,341,380 61 
1,612, 361,852 7,321,444 .46 
2,223,833,544 13,705,890 62 
2,564,112,505 17,264,617 67 
2,945,381,297 23,913,745 81 
3, 165,666,666 21,169,632 67 
3,420,490,029 19,283,978 56 
3,778,713,296 20,054,341 53 
4,035,907,5 21,869,440 54 
3,987,386, 31,617,273 79 
4,529,068,179 33,728,763 14 
5,783,777,818 37:731,633 65 
5,889,403,314 26,199,312 45 

6,039,507,339 27,695,628 
5,914,565,904 27,148,687 46 
6,008,976,461 27,467,852 6 
6,229,312,193 23,261,969 37 
TBD. cc ccvcccccescvcesecses 6,673,099,069 28,787,630 3 
RS rere 7,184,511,455 29,772,356 41 
RUE cctsscocvssanseeseess 7,949, 581,516 34,712,071 44 
DL intinebeeedwenee ene 8,534,253,737 40,682,025 48 
WEES ccsesnrocsccesesoees ° 9,359.423,527 44,893,676 48 
$111,807,677,179 $582,740,296 | 52 

| 





FIRE RISKS IN FORCE, FIRE LOSSES AND PERCENTAGE OF LOSs TO Risk, 
FOR PERIODS OF FIVE YEARS. 




















YEAR Fire Risks in Force. Fire Losses. Percentage 
$7,813,939.252 $45,485,668 38 
15,874,363,793 101,686,313 64 
24,226, 142,933 151,146,421 62 
30,865, 460,966 £34,361, 766 7 
1883..ccccecccccceesseecees]  33,027,770,235 150,060, 128 45 
$111,807,677,179 $582,740,296 52 








The significant features of this exhibit are the large and uniform increase in the 
value of insured property since the close of our civil war, more than quadruple in 
twenty years, and the decrease of relative loss in the last decade over the preceding 
one. 

We may be sure that what has been done to limit the destruction through the 
agencies of law and private enterprise, has not been in vain. We can compute our 
losses; but what has been saved, that would have been lost but for our precau- 
tions, we cannot estimate. 

People are apt to treat too lightly the destruction of property, if the individual 
sufferer is indemnified by insurance. They thoughtlessly overlook the fact, not 
only that the destroyed property is so much lost to the general wealth, but that the 
whole body of insured are taxed to indemnify the owner for his private loss. The in- 
surance company pays over the money indemnity, but out of funds drawn from the 
public. Indeed, an insurance company is scarcely more than an agent to disburse 
the contributions of the people for mutual protection from fire calamities. 

The public at large are more deeply concerned than the underwriters in the reduc- 
tion of the fire waste. It makes no difference in personal interest to the underwriter 
whether the average loss be greater or less, provided the premium rate maintains 
its proportion, and that he will look out for, and must, for the protection of the pub- 
lic as well as his own, lest otherwise he lose his profits and investments, and the in- 
sured loses his promised indemnity. The cost of his insurance to the insured in 
mutual companies depends on the amount of actual loss. Whatever reduces the 
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amount of loss reduces his insurance tax. The same is true substantially, though 
+. 9 jess exact degree, of insurance on the stock plan. The premium rates 
p desi are calculated upon the basis of anticipated fire losses, and that base 
of anticipation is largely constructed from the facts of experience. With an 
anticipated loss of not less than $110,000,000 in 1885, founded upon the fact of 
actual loss in 1884, the insurance companies cannot prudently, for themselves 
or the public, fix their charges at a lower rate than last year. If the people 
of the United States want cheaper and good fire insurance, they must reduce 
the fire waste. As our insurance establishments are now carried on, under the sys- 
tem of commissions to agents and brokers, lower rates of insurance seem attainable 
in no other mode. The public cannot complain justly of the profits upon the capital 
employed in the business. 

The ability of our insurance companies to protect the insured from ordinary 
casualties is well assured. Public confidence in them is justified by the fact 
that, with the exception of losses in the Boston fire of 1872, no policyholder in 
Massachusetts has lost his due indemnity from insolvency of any company within 
twenty-five years past. But, suppose a conflagration of the proportions of that 
memorable holocaust! It would bankrupt a number of strong companies inevit- 
ably. The statute limits the amount of risks a company may take in a fire district 
to the amount of its nets assets. But sucha conflagration would destroy the entire 
insurable property in several districts. Various companies carry insurance in 
single Boston districts equal, or nearly equal, to their assets. And they must do so 
to accommodate the public want. The insurance establishment is stronger than in 
1872, but not strong enough to resist the shock of so great a catastrophe. Nor do 
I deem it practicable to make it so. That would require the, permanent mainte- 
nance of an establishment far beyond ordinary needs, and imposing a constant bur- 
den heavier than the people would willingly bear. The only adequate protection 
for the companies and the public from such a disaster is to prevent its occurrence. 
If the conditions of safety do not exist they can be created. 


WHAT CAN THE LAw Do? 

The principal causes of fires are: (1) unskillfulness, or recklessness of prudent 
conditions in construction ; (2) carel in the custody and use of property ; 
(3) absence of proper provisions to prevent or'to extinguish’ fires; (4) willful burn- 
ing from self-interest or malice. Upon each of these the law can operate. It has 
to some extent. May it not do so more efficiently ? 

The authority of the State to provide for the common safety from fire perils by 
laws controlling the erection and maintenance of combustible structures, is indis- 
putable. Its duty todo so seems as obvious. Entirely consistent with individual 
liberty is the maxim of the common law that every man shall so use his own that 
he shall not injure another. This applies to the maintenance of safe conditions in 
existing structures, as well as to sound caution in original construction, for both of 
which the law should provide. A man may not rightfully harbor on his own 
premises a peril that may occasion his neighbor hurt. Of the 2or1 fires in Massa- 
chusetts in 1884, 307 were from ‘‘exposure,"’ 2. ¢., by fire communicated from out- 
side. A like proportion is shown in the reports for other years. Thus the utmost 
prudence of the owner of property may be defeated by another's fault. In this 
connection, the law of carefulness, which is the law of social obligation, needs as 
vigorous enforcement as lies within the power of the State. While I write, the 
legislature has before it a bill to regulate the construction of buildings in the 
metropolis. Of its merits I am not a judge. It has, I learn, the approval of com- 
petent persons familiar with the subject, as wel: adapted for its object. I hope 
some efficient legislation that shall better existing laws may be the outcome. 

The owner of property should have a pecuniary interest in its preservation. If 
in position to profit by its destruction he is tempted, if wicked, to destroy it, and, 
though honest, he is likely to be less vigilant in care of it than though admonished 
to watchfulness by a knowledge that he would suffer by its loss. It was from these 
considerations that a statute, not now in force, limited the insurance to three- 
fourths the property value at date of issuance of the policy. Were such legislation 
deemed expedient now, a better form would seem to be to limit the amount of in- 
demnity to a proportionate part of the actual loss. Whether the public would be 
content with such partial insurance, or whether the legislature should inhibit the 
recovery of full indemnity where the insured is not at fault, are matters to consider. 
1am confirmed in the opinion advanced in my last annual report, that ‘insurance 
should mean indemnity for loss from misfortune, not immunity from the conse- 
quences of crime or reckless fault; and the contract to indemnify creates, on the 
part of the insured, a moral obligation, which should be a legal one" to reasonably 
provide for the safety of the insured property. Where the property burns through 
the owner's neglect to fulfill that just obligation, he should not recover. 

The fire losses in Massachusetts in 1884, as reported by the municipal authorities, 
amount to $4,704,871. Of this aggregate, $1,061,687 loss value is charged to incen- 
diarism and $1,832,709 to causés unknown. These two classifications cover nearly 
two-thirds of the entire loss, and incendiarism alone is made responsible for 
nearly a fourth. How much crime finds shelter under the “ unknown,” or what 
willful design may have been behind the apparently innocent causes of certain 
other classifications, we cannot know. The record as it stands is sufficiently alarm- 
ing. 

The coincidence of loss with profit thence to the owner is suspiciously frequent. 
A fatality seems to attach to poorly productive property. If incendiarism be so 
Prevalent as these statistics indicate, the crime enjoys a singular immunity from 
punishment, and the public safety demands an effort for a more efficient enforce- 








ment of the criminal law. As an auxiliary of the police authorities, I recommend 
that provision be made by law for an investigation by a competent officer into the 
circumstances of every fire, and for a close inquest in all cases where the origin is 
not clearly shown to be innocent. 

WuatT CAN INSURANCE ComMPANIES Do? 

Prompt adjustment and settlement of losses where the obligation is clear, is 
commendable. Technical defenses to equitable claims, and thus to use the law as 
an instrument of injustice, may well excite popular displeasure. But every succesful : 
fraud is a public injury ; and insurance companies owe it as much to public morals 
and the public safety as to their own interests to defeat attempted frauds, and not to 
pay alleged losses without investigation whenever cause exists to doubt the integrity 
of theclaim. In such action the companies will be entitled to the support and sym- 
pathy of the people. 

It hardly needs to add my disapprobation of valued or incontestable policies of 
insurance. Fraud should have sanctuary nowhere, not behind contract even; 
certainly not under the shield of law. Insurance which more than indemnifies is 
inducement to crime. 

Underwriters can do valuable service to the general object by refusing to write 
policies upon property unless or until it shall be made conformable to reasonable 
conditions of safety, and insisting upon the maintenance of those conditions while 
the policy remains in force. 

Recently, in the course of department examinations, I had occasion to observe 
the methods of the factory mutuals. Their plan omits no provision that business 
caution or expert skill can devise to perfect the conditions of safety. It contem - 
plates the structure of the mill, the machinery and equipment, with reference to 
danger of combustion in operation, the quality and properly protected mode of use 
of inflammable materials employed in manufacture or about the premises, and so 
minute matters as the sort of lantern the watchman carries in his nightly vigils, which 
must be of the safest device, and the quality of oil he burns in it. The premises 
are inspected and found or put in satisfactory condition before insurance is written ; 
and, afterwards, periodical inspections are had to assure the maintenance of such 
condition, upon which the continuance of the policy is made to depend. The cost 
of insurance is reduced in proportion to the reduction of hazard by these means, so 
that as a rule, aside from other benefits, the mill proprietor is fully reimbursed his ex- 
penses in conforming his premises and business management to these conditions, 
by his saving in insurance cost. So clearly demonstrable are the advantages of this 
system that the companies have no occasion to employ agents or brokers to solicit. 
The recognition ofits merits commands all the patronage they desire. 

While it may not be practicable for the underwriters upon miscellaneous property 
to adopt and enforce methods of an equal degree of perfection, they can, by intelli- 
gent and concerted action, potentially aid the improvement of the situation. To 
prevent loss is better than to indemnify the loser. The loss is still a loss, though 
many together bear it, instead of one alone. * * ° * * 

INVESTMENTS OF INSURANCE FUNDS. 

When we contemplate the immense funds in the stewardship of insurance institu- 
tions, the urgency of safety as the prime condition of investment, and, in life com- 
panies, the importance to solvency of a just income from their husbandry, the sub- 
ject of investment impresses itself of foremost concern to the trustees of these insti- 
tutions and to public functionaries who have duties in connection with them. The 
conditions of the commercial situation tax the skill and prudence of our investors. 
Safety, with the largest consistent usufruct, is the problem they have to solve. 

In the law prescribing the investment of the capital of insurance companies, we 
have the legislative judgment as to certain classes of securities, and the advis- 
ability of a division of investments. ‘This applies only to the capital, and has for its 
object the establishment of the companies on a primary foundation of undoubted 
solidity. As to their other funds they may invest as they choose, subject to the al- 
lowance of the investments as sound assets in the annual official statements of 
their financial condition ; but while unfettered by the law, the companies will do 
wisely to observe its spirit, which seeks safety rather than large profits. 

What securities are most desirable? This question is much discussed .and vari- 
ously answered. Financiers are apt to develop partialities for some special line. 
One commends mortgages of real estate. Another affects municipal bonds and 
other public obligations. Still another favors the stocks and bonds of prosperous 
private corporations. But, after all, the question is more of quality than of class. 
The obligations of well-ordered bodies politic should be as safe and stable as our 
social order ; and yet we have seen, not without patriotic sensibility, the dishonor 
of the obligations of great States of our political Union, and also of wealthy munici- 
palities. Loans on real estate liens are good or bad according as they are placed 
with judgment or imprudence. Certain of our life companies have been hurt by 
investments of this class made through the carelessness or perfidy of financial 
agents. Loans should not be made on unproductive real estate, of no stable market 
value, whatever speculative value may be put upon it. The result of such loans 
has been to burden insurance companies with the care, responsibility and doubt of 
large quantities of real estate, yielding no income, consumed by taxes, unsalable, 
and thus involving the trust funds in land speculations of doubtful issue. Loans on 
mortgage or collateral of any sort can be deemed prudent only where the amount 
of the loan and the character of the property are such that the company can 
promptly realize its full indemnity in cash upon default. 

After all reasonable allowance is made for the imperfections of human judgment 
and foresight, the history of fiduciary trusts painfully shows that great losses have 
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befallen from disregard of obviously sound rules of investment. Safety has been 
sacrificed to the lure of anticipated large profits. Financial managers are ambi- 
tious to realize the utmost income from funds in their custody. This ambition is 
commendable if indulged within the careful limits of safety. The danger is lest the 
temptation of high interest rates shall induce bold and sanguine investors to peril 
the principal in hazardous ventures. Especially now, when the commercial situa- 
tion is uncertain, money for safe investment abundant and sound securities com- 
mand loans at low rates, the most conservative disposition is invoked in the admin- 
istration of trust funds. 

The funds of life and mutual insurance companies call for as careful considera- 
tion by public law, and as prudent husbandry by their custodians, as do savings 
bank deposits, to which they bear close analogy; and their managers should be 
able and required to invest them as securely, The deposits in Massachusetts sav- 
ings banks, stated in the last report of the commissioners, amount, in round num- 
bers, to $262,000,000. The aggregate gross assets of Massachusetts insurance 
companies amount to less than $57,000,000, If the rules of investment provided by 
law for investments by savings banks be founded in good reason, their application 
to insurance companies would be justified by equal reason, including the provision 
that real estate acquired by mortgage foreclosure shall be sold within five years 
after the title vests. 

Want of integrity is the twin peril of want of sagacity in investment. The history’ 
of life insurance warns us by disclosures of attempts, more or less successful, to in- 
volve the finances of insurance companies with the fortunes and schemes of alien 
financial interests. The combination or conspiracy—if that term be not too harsh— 
by which, some years ago, it was sought to control the Charter Oak Life Company 
in order to manipulate its investments in conjunction with certain railroad enter- 

. prises, aptly serves to illustrate the danger possible to come from an improperly 
interested control of insurance funds. The Globe Life Company was assisted to 
its downfall by bad investments credited to a like unchaste alliance. More recently 
certain life companies have not been above suspicion, just or unjust, of doubtful 
relations with outside financial operators in the execution of their trusts. My 
object in this allusion is, to preserve a public sensibility to these dangers and a con- 
stant vigilance for their avoidance. 

That no graver mischiefs have resulted from the opportunities and temptations 
for corrupt or imprudent management, is cause for grateful reflection. Acknowledg- 
ment is owed to the ability and conservative temper of the men in charge of our 
principal insurance companies, who, as a rule, have held the standard of integrity 
high; and to the intelligent publicity given the transactions of insurance establish- 
ments through the methods of State supervision. The publication annually in offi- 
cial reports, and through the press, of the investments and other aftairs of the com- 
panies, exposed to the critical inspection of their business rivals, and of the general 
public, supplemented by the verification of their financial statements by periodical 
official examinations, has proven a powerful conservator of the business morals of 
these institutions, and is of inestimable value. Whatever minor embarrassments 
may be incident to such legal regulations are not to be weighed against its advan- 
tages. 

ILLEGAL OR ‘‘ UNDERGROUND” INSURANCE, 

For the protection of the people in their insurance transactions, the law provides 
that no corporation, association or person shall issue insurance policies until duly 
qualified as to financial ability, and subject to conditions deemed essential to assure 
responsibility, nor until authorized by the Insurance Commissioner. 

For revenue purposes the law imposes a tax upon the business transacted by in- 
surance companies, and to secure the collection of such taxes, and the performance 
of other obligations, the agents of foreign authorized companies are required to 
give bond with sureties to the treasurer of the Commonwealth, 

The authorized companies honorably perform these duties. But there is a con- 
siderable body of business done by unauthorized foreign companies, in contempt of 
our law and fraud of our revenue, and in unfair competition with legally qualified 
companies; and the law provides no effective means of prevention or punishment. 
Though illegally made, the contract is declared valid by statute. Of the parties 
to the unlawful transaction the agent alone is criminally liable. He may be pun- 
ished by fine, but not until caught, nor until e. idence competent for legal conviction 
is obtained; and these illegal insurances are usually effected by correspondence or 
through agents and brokers who operate from beyond the jurisdiction of our courts, 
and by ways that elude the law’s pursuit. ° 

Excuse is made that there are instances of large property values where the own- 
ers cannot obtain sufficient insurance in authorized companies. I am not satisfied 
the fact is so. The recently burned property of the Bay State Sugar Refinery was 
insured in fifty unauthorized companies. And yet there were as many reliable au- 
thorized companies that would gladly have written policies upon it if asked to. A 
parallel state of facts was revealed in the destruction of the valuable rubber manu- 
facture establishment at Cambridge several years ago, and in other cases. But if 
there exists a genuine public want the qualified companies are unable to fill, let 
provision be made for its supply in a legal course. A bill is now pending in the 
New York legislature seemingly well designed for that object. That, or equivalent 
legislation, if occasion for it is shown, I should favor. 

When the public are thus fully assured in the accommodation of their wants, 
within the law, the State will owe to its proper dignity, the protection of its revenue, 
and justice to the companies who respect its authority, a rigid execution of the law 
against unauthorized insurance, and will be justified in measures needful to that end. 
First, such insurance should be legally void. The State ought not by its tribunals 











to enforce a contract made in contempt of its authority. Second, the Propertyowner 
who enters into the illegal transaction, and all promoters of it, should be subject to 
criminal penalties. This is only to say that the State should compel from its Citizens 
obedience to its reasonable laws enacted for the preservation of social good order, 





Important Action of the Chicago Local Board. 


Errorts have long been made to harmonize the fire underwriting interests 
in Chicago, and recently there has been some hope that the propositions 
under consideration would prove acceptable to all concerned. But this 
has not proved to be the case; but on the contrary, a greater degree of an. 
tagonism between the contending interests has been developed. An 
aggressive war has been entered upon, as is indicated by an authorized cyt 
in rates, amounting to about forty per cent in some cases, and in others 
something less. 

At a meeting of the Chicago Local Board of Fire Underwriters, held 
March 26, the following was adopted : 

The minimum rates for property south of Harrison street and west and 
north of the Chicago river, are as follows: Brick dwellings, one year, 
25 cents; three years, 50 cents; five years, 75 cents. Frame dwellings, 
detached fifty feet,or exposed only by brick walls, one year, 40 cents; 
three years, 75 cents; five years, $1. All other frame dwellings, one 
year, 50 cents; three years, $1 ; five years, $1.50. Brick buildings, occu. 
pied as stores, offices and dwellings, three stories and under, one year, 4o 
cents, All others similarly occupied, one year, 50 cents ; contents, 20 
cents higher than rate on building. Frame stores and contents, one year, 
$1. Brick and stone churches and public institutions, one year, 50 cents, 
Frame churches and public institutions, one year, 75 cents. On the above 
class of business, members may pay any commission permitted by their 
companies, and such commission shall be deemed a reduction of the rate, 
and be deducted from premiums when reporting to companies, provided, 
however, that these rates shall not apply to any business already written, 
but only to business written from and after this date. Term risks maybe 
written on business buildings anywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
board as follows: One year, annual rate; two years, 144 annual rates; 
three years, 2 annual rates; four years, 24 annual rates ; five years, 3 
annual rates. 





An Agent Cannot Bind His Principal in a Contract with Himself. 


A CASE of some interest was recently decided by the Appellate Court for 
the third district of Illinois. R.S. Hopkins was agent at Homer in that 
State for the Glens Falls Insurance Company. He was also a merchant 
having stores at Homer and Ogden, and a partner named H. S. Nichols, 
A policy of insurance for $4000 on the property of the firm in Ogden had 
been written by Hopkins in August, 1882, and accepted by the general 
manager, Whitlock, of Chicago, but Hopkins was instructed not to renew 
it at the same rate orfor more than $1500. Just before the policy expired, 
Nichols called the attention of his partner, Hopkins, to it, and asked 
him to renew it, and Hopkins told him it would be all right. He did not, 
however, renew the policy or pay any attention to it whatever, Three 
days after it expired the property was burned. Hopkins then called on 
Whitlock and asked him to either pay the loss under the old policy or to 
approve of a renewal policy antedated to cover the time of the fire, both 
of which propositions Whitlock rejected. Hopkins had already issued a 
renewal policy, three days after the fire, and suit was brought under both 
the old and the new one to recover the amount named, Hopkins claiming 
that the notice given him as agent by Nichols, his partner, constituted a 
verbal agreement to renew. The case was tried without a jury, and 4 
verdict given for the plaintiffs. The company appealed the case, and the 
Appellate Court says: “The first policy had expired before the fire ; the 
second policy was prima facie void, because it was issued after the prop- 
erty had been destroyed by fire. The whole case, therefore, depends upon 
whether or not there was a valid contract for renewal. It is a general 
principle of law that an agent cannot bind his principal in a contract with 
himself. In this case appellees were partners and both interested in the 
alleged verbal contract and both sue upon it. Without ratification by the 
principal such a contract cannot be enforced. The authority of Hopkins 
was to issue Jona fide policies, which this second policy was not.” Judg- 
ment reversed and case remanded, 
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Fire Premiums in New York City for Six Years. 


TuE fo 
of fire insurance © 
the last six months 
are interesting, 
business. These 
patrol, the amou 
to December 31 of each year: 


llowing tabulation is a comparative statement of the city premiums 
ompanies authorized to do business in New York, for 
of the years 1878 to 1884, inclusive. The comparisons 
showing the companies that are doing a progressive local 
figures are compiled from the official reports to the fire 
nts reported embracing the premium receipts from July t 














































NAME OF COMPANY. 1884.| 1883. | 1882. | 1881./| 1880.) 1879. 
ol 
w York STATE. $ $ $ g $ 
Albany —— ae -| 45962] 39977] 35444 Bo 21546 suse 
Aner Eschanee. “| iyo] "avans| 4.236] 4730] 4-386] 9.533 
: ae... ® " . . . . 
ee seed teat 11,073} 12.644) 13,280) 14,458) 15,586) 16,390 
ee a---| 14,027} 14,441| 12,860) 10,844| 10,279) 9.925 
Brooklyn... 096 
SS eee ou197|  Buags| Bird2] _Blog9] Sie) 
German, Buffalo... ) . ’ < — 
ee cctncrennnncasce------| SG Sane 424595] 30.984] 29,621] 28.310 
City ae 10,140 10,212 10,054 10,295 71,235 9,927 
: sit 14,415) 14,544| 12,314) 11,356) 11,853) 12,474 
: ~ asta! mee anes 1,8 35373 
5,285 5.412 3,001 3,01 2.454 1.495 
| 9 RASS 9,185] 21,268] 25,887 —“ —— 30,610 
ee = cose = 4,97 192) 5,268 
47,583] 45-510] 45,761! 45,267) 53,345) 54,317 
ata 20,636] 19.687} 20,203) 21,216) 21,825) 21,105 
IEE sccconseceuns 10,970} 11,867} 10,749) 10,698} 10,090; 9,621 
| £4,506) £2,434) 135237| 10,450] 15,271, 15,092 
eee | 42,563] 10,569] 13.641] 14,601/ 15,209 13,969 
Sc naicewenanss 12,261} 12,323} 11,896) 10,185 11,548) 12,051 
Firemens iy pncce -- -- ween eeeeee 648 6.595 5.352 5.474 “re 4.404 
Franklin and Emporium*.--------- 19,64 14,911| 13.80%) 10,702) 13,691) 11 
German-American.....---.--------| 120,829) 108,585} 86,713) 75,032 \688| 56, 
ciewes”  eakeneel | 38,544) 35,233] 44,683) 35,219] 37,219) 28,399 
Ee oinceed acoscusswoween | 61975} 5s683) 4.902) 31077] 2,617| 2,030 
eS ae 24-320 23,664) 22,853) 22,000 
9 5 78.540) 79,752) 51,135 54.097 
8,220) 7,245} 9 9—-7:527) 8,832) 9.737 
34,393) 134443) 12,450) 11.959) 12,345 
. 27, 30,684) 28,233 24.33" 19,610 
Hoffman ooee core eee s9Ir 4209 
Home 48,170] 52,358] 43,154) 42,133] 40,108] 42,609 
Hope *... — o--- —— --- 6,887} 8,372 
Howard....- 1s,96t| 11,344] 13,400] 11,744] 12,807) 13,304 
Importers and Traders cece cece 7,867) 134677} 14,439] 12,574 
Irving | — 6,680 5.¢27 6,179 5,916 6,018 
Jefferson .....---.----200---------- | 7,874 8,648 9.710, 10,377| 12,119) 13,992 
Kings county Sececccereceennne ones 12:35 Ay 675 bes 4.536 35353 
nicke $205) 14,825) 12,183) 9, 9.617] 11,044 
RE hise6iceuvecesuencesnsers 8,009, 9,600) 9,941 9,902 7.111 7,806 
ee eoee woce cone 8,103 6,352 4.414 
TAREE? onccccccccccccncccccccccces ti woce eee. 5,250 6,981} “6,922 
tong, eed eee eenee es cneeeweeee 45,428 sont em 9757 me 12907 
EEE Stgeccescnnesesesnensese ecco] = Sul 1367} 9,314) = 9013] 9,30 
Magnattes ©... . 220... cccccencce — oes 7:943| 22,537) 22,988) 22,1 
a ne ad and Builders....... agace ~— 15,398 — 171039 canis 
CCHANICS «~~~ ~~ = ---- ---- a nenneen 7 4,93 9532 5.011 5.27) 
Mechanics and Traders*........-- — 15.555 11,822} 10,841} 11,434) 10 nn 
ey 5,502 5.577 5,934 1 6,18 6,006 
15,275 17,691 —_ oa ~ 21,179 
9252 477° 9404 9,595 
26,817| 30,406] 11.579 eves a pect 
7:937| 7.486) 7,355} 7,287] 7,272] 7,958 
23,659) 23,837) 24,018) 23,460) 22485) 20,262 
~~ be an. grrcrcteeeee 33 963} 36,058} 35,681) 33,960 35.918 31-398 
r wane eeneeee see soe ---- see 74 5, 
ee cone iin — ecool 884 10,216 
New York Equitable.............. 13,080} 14,524) 13,598) 14,625 a 14,832 
New York Fire 20,00: 22,005} 29,503] 15,700] 16,490) 13,256 
—_ noragee Seams $0,848) 44,746] 23,855] 19,743] 14,219] 11,4°7 
1, Watertown *..... -..... — — — 2.797 5,112 3 
SE SEE csetccesesestecswewnes 6,406, 6,205! 6,480) 7,123) 7,823 een 
PROMIE 2.2. .2 2220-00-00. 2--eeeee 64,278) 49,665} 41,502] 33,709] 30,588] 29,407 
te 18,985) 23,156) 19,799] 15.778] ax 19,859 
Die tadbenetabitoesunten £3,006] 13,024) 13,868] 12,344) 12,100] 10,523 
Peoples ....... 25,235) 15,501) 14,166) 14,716) 12,467) 12,191 
— Cooper 10,029 9.465} 10,000] 10,491] 11,149] 11,416 
jurance.. 7:735 cece a eoce coco 
Republic *.... .. 15,6 207 
ooee- +--+ --- +--+ o--- 5,657] T4y 
oman Germa 8,626 7,205 6.442 6,187 4,792 oa 
Hay Se 13,604) 30,299} 16,269] 16,542] 19,743] 16,141 
§ BBE .. cowcwcencccccccccccccccce ecco eee ----| 14,020] 14,276) 12,798 
DE cisies® atsunecnecscne’ ones 22.576 18.358 17.246 17,155| 16,444 
Stisbabenstinsacosanstiie 11,1 10,023) 7,873 1134 15t} 8,305 
St. Nicholas * : : : 12 
sooen once oon sens ove helio 204 
o. Db HKteneranictchecnad 17.493} 20.423, 18,172| 18,037] 21,067| 19,465 
Ses Meals 10,778} 11,785) 4%1,177| 12,499] 11,287 Ques 
++ —— se —— 3y 5,030 159 
ae D tapscsontineesonscuwn seca ----| 10,108] 10,152] 13,205] 10.494 
Ww. tates. ...... .... 91324] 90441) 8,579 8.533 9,091} 9,023 
— eee 2.497| 10,41 12,773 pies 
16,036 ar 18,221 me 18,032} 18,233 
51,695} 43,8 35456] 32y 3%)412| 314396 
4:719| 2,699 eoee s--- cscs = 
1059| 6,504 ooee o-- cone ence 
8,133 7,927 10,552} 8,264 oon oe 
4,812 coco eous eone occ cove 
1,797} 3,670) onee e--- oer ooee 
3,622} 32,150] 30,703) 30; 3%,314| 29,22 
13,395| 12,441) 17,139 cae 11,284 B66 
aint neat oneal aan 1,$72 2,951 
10,762) 11,451) 12,435| 15,060) 16,164) 20,477 




























































































NAME OF COMPANY. 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1881.| 1880.| 1879. 
Connecticut—Continued. $ % z t $ ¢ 
Meriden, Meriden goes pune eau oninel 444 2,827 
National, Hartford woes ---- 51049 7,922 3,846 2,972 
Orient, Hartford. . 6,107 3.414 ae 5,020 sane 4,160 
Pheenix, Hartford... . 8,677 9,212 8,133 9,604 9.538 9,786 
Security, New Haven. 4,885; 5,285) 3.204) 5.453] 4.302] 59295 

ILurno1s. 
Traders, Chicago ......-..------.-- 9,160} 14,285) 4,070} 3,666) 2,825 3,202 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Alliance, Boston *........-........ ae — avail uaa § ail 4.044 
American, Boston... 8,943 7,109} 5-187] 8,338) 3.476) 29448 
Boylston, Boston ......-.---------- cece eee wees — omen 32 
Commonwealth, Boston *.......-.. cece oese ogee 6,716] 5,696) 3.794 
Eliot, Boston. --.---.------.- 3,166) 6,568 4,828] 5.128) 4,450) 4 aa 
Faneuil Hall, Boston *. sata one ene owes abs 4, 
First National, Boston............. ence — 1,561 35151 2,911 3,002 
Franklin, Boston *.......--...----- eee a woes 3.447 4.568 4,302 
Manufacturers, Boston.......-....- 37,133] 26, 16,850] 30,922) 28,487) 18,475 
Mechanics Mutual, Beston. non cove oops sone 35715 2,254 
Mercantile, on ..- 1,518 1,403 1,282 1,314 5,496 st 
Neptune, B ston.....--------- angel 3,166 6,561 4.828 5. 28 4.450 4,195 
North Amencan, Boston..........-. 3,166 4,875 2.444 2,172 2,551 1,815 
Prescott, Boston......-----cccccee- 3,166 45237 moat oneal ace 1,258 
Revere, Boston..... owes sues nto ones 2,935 2,475 
Shawmut, Boston * ose —_ ance once * 3.929 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.......... ----| 8,672} 4,828] 5,128} 4,450 ~~ 4 
Springfield Fire and Marine. -...-..- 7,827 8,358 202 3534 8,205 9% 
Washington, Boston...........-.-- 13,206] 19,307) 4,428 5,228} 4,450] 45195 
MINNESOTA. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine........... 4.624) 4,688) 4,146) 3,703) 35488) 3,703 
Onto. 
Firemens, Dayton... 6,066 6,275 5,064 1,245 1,067 1,071 
Mercantile, Clevelan 2,854 2,956 wone oune 2,058 2,492 
Toledo ..... LETS ween eoce wae uous asia ani 
MICHIGAN, 
Detroit Fire and Marine........... 3,057 2.533 1,281 1,154 ondioa oars 
| ee RE 7,198 5,876) 5,038 sewe sacl ean 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
American, Philadelphia... ....... ..-| 13,563] 12,471) 10,418]  §,626 7,978] 6,66 
Armenia, Philadelphia....... .... pastina eves one 3.932 5,2 1,516 
Beatmens, Pittsburgh.............. 6,177 6,561 3-793 2,593 weidl annie 
Citizens, Pittsburgh............... " 7,810 5.223 1,574 enue paced enue 
Farmers Mutual, York............. 55431 4,638 3.950] 4,472 4,812 2,665 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 17.535} 13.698) 11,398] 12,792] 13,204 ee 
Franklin, Philadelphia... .. 4.627 4,966 5,392 4,996 5,770} 2,1 
erman, Pittsburgh. 8,099 6,795 5.153 4,704 Gere esee 
See cope eccs eae 2,925] 6,512] 5,027 
Ins. Co. County of Phila. 5,562 9.056) 5,500 6,234 taal wie 
Ins. Co, of N. A., Phila 10,984| 14.014] 12,662] 12,608] 11,993] 10,510 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila...... 4,320) 5,022 45474 4,587 4,953 4.718 
Lycoming, Muncy *............... one wuve oud cane eed 4,895 
Manufactures & Merchants, Pitts. 5.4€2 cone omen oven <a evee 
Mechanics, Philadelphia........... 7,847 7.541 5,238 ont satel ease 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 11,527| 12,147) 10,68) 11,366) 10,744 9,641 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh......... 7,440 7,015| 10,680 sbed cnet owee 
Peoples, Pittsburgh....... ........ 4,080) eeu oneal one ae seco 
Reading, mg eee aetiiad 45394 pav® inl coud woul whee 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia 4,919 7,841 ets onpe aes ome 
EE piiinieninewneies ae hot ened Ree ph fe 341 
Union, Philadelphia -. ae one 8,212 34416 3.039) 2,108 
United Firemens..... 6,723] 50413] 3.419] 25075] Bh 34] Sn BG 
Western, Pittsburgh............... 8,628 bel ome evar acoll wece 
Ruope Isianp. 
Atlantic, Providence...........-.-- 4,033 4°92 31370, 2,750 2,905) segs 
Equitable, Providence........... -|  4sT09 3.923 3.438 3.522 2,917 2,484 
Providence-Washington, Prov...-.. | 39,992] 23,760] 18,024 8,609 7,634 5,990 
Merchants, Providence............ 3s763| 3,826] 3,249 39550) 2504] 2,542 
New Jersey. 
American, Newark ......- eaienietet 4.442 2,590 2,492} +9 2,089 
Firemens, Newark.......... wound 6,188 3,857 4,028) 3,360 
Manufacturers, Newark .... | one neee owend 3,810 
Merchants, Newark......... wee-| 114537 16,195} 16,71 16,902 
Newark City, Newark * | 7¥ 5.712 5,270 
ewark, Newark....... | asive 8,794 4,607 
Peoples, Newark *.. | 8,812 54640) 5,102 
ples, Trenton * ..... ail eone one 2,231 
Standard, Trenton ........ .......! wece 4.433 eee 3 
. 
Missouri. 
American Central, St. Louis. ......} 10,052 6,736 2,291 3.632 4,101 3,319 
Citizens, St. Louis .......... eaten enue eee eee p=: oun 2,201 
Wisconsin, 
Conswniin...cccccocseseres sijemeeste 3,728 1,712 ence gees sbuidl sat 
Mil kee Mechanics, Milwaul 4,952 leuisid aliens oon iange ein 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee. 2,727 2,519 2,144, 24935 1,925 1,°99 
LouIsIANA. 
New Orleans, New Orleans........ 9,549] 12,837| 13,675 5,623 Sone — 
MARYLAND, 
Firemans, Baltimore ......-... ..---- 4,399] 6.249)  3,6%0/ 3,825) 4,564) 3,207 
German, Baltimore ........-..-..-- wouel woud oun e-<-| 10,691 3,189 
National, Baltimore ..........-.--- ence eons ove 6,330} 6,115 4185 
New Hampsuire. 
New Hampshire .......-- eeneeceses 5.248 5,170 5,32 4,265 4,125 45793 
Great Britain. 
Commercial Union, London.......-. 92,235} 76,819] 72,450) 74,401) 56,10) 52,948 
City of London, London..-........-- 15,530] 13,667} 14,403 er’ woos aoe 
Fire Association, London........-.- 19,036] 24.3.9 r0.918 18,686 pa! cea 
Guardian, London.........--..-.-- 36,639} 30,463; 28,883) 27,597) 26,489) 18,88: 
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NAME OF COMPANY. 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1881. | 1880. | 1879. 
Great _ Brirain—Continued. $ $ $s $ $ 
Imperial, London... ..........------ 25,318| 23,081} 29,609) 16,193) 14,426] 11,422 
Lancashire, Manchester. ..........- 50,279} 339557] 35,770) 20.467| 27,750] 21,165 
Lion, London ..............---02-- 14.257, 12,489] 17,248! 16,139) 11,824 woe 
Liverpool and London and Globe...| 171,004! 158,934] 130,975) 139,688] 122,867] 118,930 
London Assurance Cor., London..-| 20,774) 22,116 27.20%| 23,965) 22,293] 17,172 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool.-| 38.439! 39,190} 38,810! 37.794] 339370] 52,129 
London and Provincial... .......... 11,557} 16,312| 23,087) ie sah pea 
North British and Mercantile.. ...- 36,280} 56,252} 64,909) 50,638] 36,709} 29,780 
Northern, London. .....-...---.-.- 23,697} 23,491) 21,368} 16,193} 14.426] 11,422 
Norwich Union, | as 27.338} 34,378] 34,835) 25,219] 19.346] 15.130 
Phoenix, London........-.......--. 43:34 47-477] 38.373] 29,067) 21,861] 14,298 
ae et oe 28,486} 24,905} 27,041 27,266] 35,960) 31,174 
oyal, Liverpool .......-.--------- 74,794, 80,283] 749608) 66,429) 56.416] 61,010 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow 4... pam aaa aint e-e-| 11,785] 10,569 
Scottish Union and National ..___. 14,364} 12.495] 17,873) 16,416 ous pe 
Standard, London, ................ e---| 24,937] 25,008) 22,669 aie wi 
Di cccswses ei bscdiecnvanbediteued 7,665| 21,380 22,086) ace aaa ‘wa 
- Canapa. 
SD DNDN cosaceeycvsccseeess 6,141 49673 4.912) T1,ET9) 14,559] 11,449 
Western Assurance ...........-..- 15,047) 133,748} 10,012) 7,627| 132,374] 10,584 
GERMANY. 

Hamburg-Bremen ........,...-.... 24,09%} 18,835) 15.477) 14,491; 14,851] 112,125 
Hamburg-Magdeburg eeea waned count 4.968 45294 7.584 

North German..-.-..- e---| 10,333 7.017 9,035 9,073 $,02' 
Transatlantic........... 9,578} 10,754] 30,3t-| 10,026! 8,762 9.772 

FRANCE, 
tt on ay ma iebineiabiebanee ene ade nee — é 16,182 
EO Dococncscsencnescocece innit oned 27,039} 10,37 17,683 14,8 
eae | icon wee nan somal sits ysieed 
PRB cen ceqnenccccyeccscene 815,883! 1,320,448 1,230,213 1.123.547) 979,5%2| 809,323 
OE dkaecetenduesiveseccaveion |%5768.957|1,270485) 1417751 16) 1,123,516 1,186,188 1,134,983 
| eens — 
BOMB. ccnqeccccccecccccoses |2+584,841|24599,933 2,416,329) 24247,063 2,166,770 2,034,306 
! ! 








* Retired from business, 





MERE MENTION. 


—Minneapolis, Minn., had 353 fires during 1884. 


6 Retired from United States, 


—John Wray, secretary of the Broadway Fire Insurance Company, died 


during the past week, 


—Geo. M. Bogue, receiver of the Chicago Life Insurance Company, 
has been authorized to declare a second dividend of ten per cent to the 


creditors of the company. 


—J. P. Howlett, who has been manager of the Minneapolis Compact, 
and who has been succeeded by David Beveridge, has been appointed 
manager of the Mankato (Minn.) Compact. 


—Chas. A. Weidenfeller, the energetic superintendent of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company at Chicago, has recently refitted his offices 
in a very tasteful manner and is now in good shape to attend the large 


and growing business of his popular agency. 


—Major Chas. E. Bliven of Chicago, general agent of the American 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, recently read a very interesting paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences,” before the members of the “ Loyal Legion,” 
at a meeting held at the residence of ex-President R. B, Hayes, in Fre- 


mont, O. 


—John O. Wilson of Chicago, who has for some years past been general 
agent for the West of the Union of Philadelphia, having resigned that 
company, is in a position to accept an offer from some good, strong com- 
pany which needs pushing in that field to secure. 


—The announcement comes from Albany as we go to press that, ‘‘as 
the result of his investigation, Superintendent McCall of the insurance 
department has notified the Mechanics Fire Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn that its surplus of December 31, 1884, reported at $25,882.11, 
was on March 30 reduced to $99.75. A requisition has been made by the 
Superintendent on the London and Provincial Insurance Company of 
London, England, for $65,000, to make good its American deposit capital 


of $200,000.” 


—After a recent fire at Norfolk, Va., the fire marshal summoned a jury 
to ascertain the cause. The jury inspected the premises, and came to the 
conclusion that the proprietor of the store was over-insured, and that there 


was reason to believe the fire was of incendiary origin. 


A report to this 


effect was submitted to the marshal, formally signed by the six jurymen, 
and was duly printed in full in the Norfolk papers. 
way of treating a suspicious fire ; if wrong has been done let the facts be 


That is a sensible 





—$— 
<< 


known, that the community may know what kind of citizens they have es 
their midst. The insurance companies were censured by the jury for 
carrying more insurance on the property than its value, thus placi 

temptation in the way of those who might hope to profit by a Guat 
Fire juries are good things to get at the merits of cases of this kind, 


—The Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia has decided to dis. 
continue its Western department, and Manager John O. Wilson is low 
engaged in closing up the affairs of the same. This step was taken in 
consequence of the resignation of the manager, Mr. Wilson. The agents 
will hereafter report direct to the home office, and the business will be 
supervised by special agents, one of whom has been decided upon, A 
W. Hart of Des Moines, who will look after lowa and Nebraska. : 

—Owing to ill health and the exacting demands which the large and 
growing business of two companies require, Manager Thomas §S. Chard 
of Chicago, for many years general agent for the territory east of the 
Rocky mountains of the Firemans Fund and Union Insurance Com. 
panies of California, will resign the latter company and in the future 
devote all his attention to the ‘‘ Fund.” The Union will, we understand, 
divide up its territory and probably operate the field through three general 
agents, located in New York, Chicago and Baltimore. The appointments 
and other details will be made public in a day or so. 

—Some excitement has been caused in Syracuse insurance circles lately 
by the financial embarrassment and suspension of Stanley, Bagg & Co,, 
stock brokers and insurance agents, who have heretotore enjoyed a repu. 
table standing. The local papers refer to the financial operations of the 
firm ‘‘ with their bucket shop customers” as being purely of a specula” 
tive character, heavy losses having been sustained by ‘‘ hedging deals” 
and ‘‘go shares with customers on ten percent margins.” Stanley, Bagg 
& Co. have represented as insurance agents the tna of Hartford, Homeof 
New York, National of Hartford and Albany Insurance Company. It is 
stated that ‘‘ the firm’s liabilities will aggregate about $30,000, while their 
assets are nominally $5000, but are of such an uncollectable character that 
it is doubtful if they will realize $200.” 


—The papers tell of a case where the president of an insurance com. 
pany examined a risk, advised his agent to accept it, and it burned the 
next day. Of another case where an agent canceled a risk, a competitor 
seized upon it, and it burned the next day. All of which is remarkable, 
but don’t come up to the case where a special of a prominent agency com- 
pany visited a town, got on a drunk for a week, and upon sobering up 
realized his embarrassed condition. But the special is always equal to the 
emergency. Taking the agents’ record book, he simply went down the 
pages and canceled nearly every risk in the town, and left, Within a 
week, and before the agent had time to express his indignation to the 
home office, a fire nearly destroyed the town. The company, appreciating 
the sagacity and faithful services of such an intelligent—not to say pro- 
phetic—agent, invited him to the nome office, banqueted him, made com- 
plimentary speeches at him, covered him all over with honors and pre- 
sented him with a service of silver, gold banded. We must accompany 
this story, however, with an admonition to specials. That thing does not 
always happen just in that way, and it is not safe to get drunk and then 
cancel all the risks in the town, for sometimes the town fails to come in 
and play its part by burning.—Cincinnati Price Current. 

—The treasurer of the Jamaica Fire Department has issued the follow 
ing notice preliminary to securing the payment of the insurance tax m 
that place: To Whom it may Concern: ‘‘ Having been elected treasurer 
of the Jamaica Fire Department by the village trustees, at their reg- 
ular meeting, held February 4, 1885, notice is hereby given that all 
persons who shall act as agent or otherwise for any individual, indivi- 
duals or associations for effecting insurance on property within the 
corporate limits of said village, will file with the undersigned a bond 
to said Jamaica Fire Department, in the penal sum of $500, with 
approved sureties, as required by chapter 465 of the laws of New York, 
1875, entitled, ‘‘An Act to require the payment of certain premiums to 
the fire departments of cities and incorporated villages, by fire insurance 
companies not organized under the laws of the State of New York, but 
doing business therein,” and the several acts amendatory thereto. R. W. 
Rhoades, Treasurer of Jamaica Fire Department. Jamaica, N. Y., March 
10, 1885.” The Long Island City Courier says that the foregoing “should 
serve as a hint for the Long Island City firemen, who for some time past 
have been endeavoring to perfect steps to recover from the insurance 
agents the percentage on premiums to which they are entitled by law.” 


